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For one dollar received during the next week we will mat to any address THREE copies of “The Sailing 


of King Olaf and Other Poems.” This offer will positively not be open after October 1. Order now in preparation for 


Christmas. 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


BY C. T. STOCKWELL. 


Dr. Stockwell’s essay, issued in a pleasing volume, has for its 
sub-title “ Suggestions of an Individual Immortality, based upon 
eur organic and life history.” He discusses, in a way which we 
have found singularly thoughtful and suggestive, the analogies for 
a future life to be derived from the organic origin of the individual 
human being. With the utmost good taste he has drawn out the 
striking analogical arguments to show that a future material ex- 
istence is no more difficult to conceive than the present one, of which 
we know the wonderful physical conditions and antecedents. There 
is a refreshing spiritual temper in this essay from a physician. He 
regards the universe as “the materialization of a thought of God,” 
and sees the difficulties presented by the problem of individual im- 
mortality relieved by the coming in of just such higher forces as 
have developed the human individual and the human race thus far, 
in their undoubted history. Without entering into the details of 
Dr. Stockwell’s argument we commend his essay to thinking people 
as one of the most suggestive and best developed essays on personal 
immortality which later years have produced.—Literary World. 


Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, half trimmed edges, 81.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


“175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. , 


THE SAILING OF KING OLAF 


AND OTHER POEMS BY 
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ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


The poem which gives the book its title is well known, while 
the others, all short pieces, are not only musical but full of thought 
and delicious fancy. They show an unfaltering trust in 
human goodness, and a faith in the ultimate righting of things that 
now perplex us.— Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which gives the book its 
title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the “ Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of imagination and sportive 
play of fancy.—New Orleans T'imes- Democrat. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment 
and metre a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship. —Providence Sun- 
day Telegram. 


A beautifully printed little volume. We can commend 
it to all lovers of poetry for the fine quality of what it contains. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Brotherton’s reputation as a graceful writer has long since 
been established by her contributions to Century, Scribner, Harper, 
Lippincott and the Atlantic Monthly. . . . Hers is thought-poetry 


and not jingle—New York Letter in Cineinnatt Illustra‘ed News. 
" * ‘ ’ 


Cloth, equers 18mo., full gilt, red edges, 14€ pages, $1.00 
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THE OPEN COURT, 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. 


DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 
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The OpEN Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 
Translations from the most prominent authors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 


mer the very best and most advanced thought bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 
questions. 
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Contents of Recent Numbers. 


The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, ‘Evolution and Immortality.” 
dt is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; itis a continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his essay “ Tur 
‘PROCESS OF Progress” in No. 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter in No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER JouNson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. ONCURE D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. PRoF. GEORGE von GizyckI, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot hiscountry. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. 

Reflex Motions. G. H. ScHnermper, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider's book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions isa 
‘translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. 

Evolution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Cops, in No. 23. 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. 
spicuity and atrength. His essay sh 

onism.’’ 

Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gaag, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the ty at matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 


A very able statement of Positivism and 


Prof. 5 treats this subject with per- 
ould be compared with the Editorial of No, 35 “Idealism, Realism and 


$1.00 for Six Months. #0.50 for Three Months, 
Cents. Send for Free Sample Copies. 


eed VIE EN ARO BOL. 


(Nixon Building, 175, LaSalle Street) 


P.O.DRAWHER F. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 
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--YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 yee It is a large, eight-page 
yaper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
ng; storiesof thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
| cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, 
Bee Th Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous : 
mae ATS Funny Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
AQ PVs edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
bumorist. The circulation is rapidiy increasing, 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the ee tinge of vulgarity. Don’t fail to { 
try THE YANKEE BLADE. You will be delighted with it. Comes every &£ 
week. Our regular subscription price is $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
new subscribers for only $1.00 a vear, or 
50 cents for six months. We willsend it three 
months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. > ' 
extra, and mention this paper, we will 
send you FREE a Half Dozen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk,nearly half ayard square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
This is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent2 
years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


“We have examined the aboweenrmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them to 
bea remarkabie Vargain. Wecan recommend them to ali our readers.—Edti 
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THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF POLITIC 


& Correspondence School in American Political 
History; the Study of Our Own Institutions together 
with a complete survey of the fundamental Principles 
underlying Practical Politics. This courseis arranged 
with special reference to good citizenship. On the 
Advisory Board are President Julius H. Steelye, D.D., 
BLL.D., Passionate McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Pres't C. 
H. Pa ees L.L.D., and Pres’t Herrick Johnson, 
D.D. 
For full information send ten cents in stamps for 
eirculars and a’copy of The Statesman. 
(. Address'the Ohancellor, 


WALTER’THOMAS WNILLS, A. M., 
Room 26, 179 Washington St,. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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pRacsica® PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin saere Jones. Maile 

for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR CO., Publish ‘s, r75 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


For the higher education of young women. College, 
; ropematery and Advanced Courses of Study in Classics 
Modern Languages and English. Fine advantages in 
Music and Art. Brick buildings thoroughly remodeled, 
steam-heated, and passenger elevator. Board and 
tuition, 22nd year opens Sept. 6. For catalogue F. 
address ISABELLA F, FRENCH, Prin., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GIRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL 


487-489 LaSalle Ave., Chicago. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 15. pga "we Day School for Young Ladies 
ull c 


and Children. ourses of study, including a 
preparation for college. 


Address 


Mise _~ re well located. 
iss Respecca'S. Rior, A.M. 
Miss Mary E. BEEDY, A.M, Principals. 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in ‘Shofthand 


by Mail, FREE OF OMARGRE: ‘Send-‘for first 


-lesson and.begin study.at once. Address 
WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, QO. || 
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The Woman’s Journal, 
A Weekly Paper, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Woman’s Interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELIL. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Wa) 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Catler, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam J acobi, Mary F. Eastman, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Harriot 
Prescott Spofford. 


Four weeks on trial, FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regular price 


per year, $2.50, To Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


‘**It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluabk 
to me.”’—Louisa M. Alcott. 


““T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.’’—Maria Mitchell. 


*‘Itis an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


** It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.’’—** Josiak 
Allen's Wife’? (Marietta Holley). 


‘*'The WomAN’s JOURNAL has long heen my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
—Frances EH. Wiliard. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
Address 


C. WILDE, Woman’s Journal Ofifice, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


copies) post-paid for 10 cents. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 1ocents. Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE WomAn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
saperements of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. | 


Persou3 in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony,. vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subecri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


Fora club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman’s TRIBUNE the three ‘splendid volumes of the 
Woman Snffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


: A MONTH cax be 
hoo 10 $250.22 nae working for us. 
nts preferred who can furnish a horse and give 

their whole time’to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
“St., Richmond, Va. 
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EDITORIAL. 


“ALL religions are good which make men good.” 


“Tue enthusiasm of humanity” is a phrase used by the 
wet Shelley in describing the spirit of Godwin, author of 
‘Political Justice.” 


AuL organizations that claim to serve the public must 
allow the public to know how that service is rendered. 
Their principles and methods must not be veiled with 
secrecy. ‘The demand is equally cogent whether made of 
labor unions or of capitalistic combinations. 


TxHouauH the bill for International copyright is now hidden 
from view in the angry vortex of the congressional pool, its 
anxious solicitors are calling for aid throughout the country. 
Dr. Washington Gladden has a few words to sav on “The 
Ethies of Copyright” in the August number of the Century. 
The shell of popular prejudice is a hard one to penetrate. 


THERE is a discontent among mankind because in cer- 
tain directions they cannot do all they wish to do. But the 
average amount of disquietude would greatly diminish, and 
their capability of doing what they wish to do increase, if 
all were to do more constantly and faithfully, just simply 


what they can do, or would put their idle and neglected . 


powers into some kind of service. 
p 


‘Ir should never be forgotten that a man may be truly 
religious though tossed on raging seas of doubt and fear.” 
This is a sentence from Br ays “God and Man.” Indeed 
it should never be forgotten that only a religious man is 
affected by religious doubts and fears. Their religious man 
accepts or rejects without emotion. He follows “prejudice 
or custom—the heart unmoved, the thought unexercised, or 
he ignores all such matters. 


‘‘ READING is, perhaps, more superficial at the present day 
than it ever was before,” says a recent writer. No doubt 
the abundance of reading matter is the ultimate cause of 
this superficial reading. But human life is supported on 
comparatively few glasses of water; none thinks of swallow- 
ing the ocean. Intemperance is always an evil and shou'd 
be treated as such, It is never amiss to rail at it. The 
fault lies in ourselves, not in our stars. 


FRENCHMEN have long being getting ready to fitly cele- 
brate next year the centennial of the French Revolution. 
For eight or nine years two French magazines have been 
devoted to the subject,— wholly given to articles upon the 
Revolution. Three leading newspapers of Paris have had 
each a weekly article upon it. No event has ever loomed 
larger, plainer before the eyes of man than that Revolution, 
and few events have been more differently judged. ‘Of 
all the calamities that ever befel the human race, that 
French Revolution, which the world is now invited to glo- 
rify, was the greatest: so Goldwin Smith tells us in a 
recent dyspeptic article in the National Review, and in 
detail he gives the reasons why it was the greatest, from 
the point of view of an English conservative liberal. On 
the other hand, Martin, the French historian, writing of the 
year 1789, when the Revolution began, tells us, “This day 
witnessed the carrying out of those principles wiiich are the 
political and social gospel of the new world. When we 
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return to them, it is day. 
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when we 
To assure, to develop, and to 
complete these principles, is the work to which the new 
generations are called.” Which one is right? Or is our 
own Bancroft right in telling us this? ‘‘ or many years it 
has been my serious conviction that it would be found nec- 
essary for American writers to rewrite the history of every 
great and leading era in the annals of Europe. It has all 
got to be written over from an American point of view, with 
a just indifference, and no more than a just one, towards the 
influence of organized churches and hereditary power. 


stray from the principles of 1759, it is night ; 


In every land may be found institutions, social, profes- 
sional, and religious, which have wholly fallen away from 
the rules and requirements of their original charters. Per- 
haps the most marked and familiar instance is that of the 
order of Freemasons. In the middle ages they were a 
trades-union of skillful builders who raised the world’s grand 
cathedrals and beautiful parish churches. Now the order 
has nothing to do with the building trade. ‘The square and 
compasses, once actual implements of its members, are now 
mere mystic symbols.” They are only reminiscences or 
“survivals” of a once operative but now obsolete purpose and 
pursuit. In many & religious order there 1 is little left be- 
side some mystic “‘square and compasses,’ some cross or 
holy grail to point out its past history or suggest its origin. 


Ir any Unity Club thinks of acting on the suggestion in 
our paper’ of August 11 and taking for its winter study ‘The 
story of the Centuries,” —-or more exactly, the story of the 
principal event that fell about the year ’88 or ’89 of the re- 
spective centuries since 1089,—it should by all means send 
for the “Old South Leaflets,’ which light up, one by one, 
this series of events. They are largely reproductions of 
important original papers, accompanied by useful historical 
and biographical notes prepared by Edwin D. Mead. They 
are planned with reference to the needs of study-classes, 
and programme-makers will bless their skillful help- 
er. Of the eight leaflets we have seen six,—-possibly 
the last two are not ready. Price of each, 5 cents, or $3.00 
per hundred. Send to D. C. Heath & Co., 185 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


Mr. 8. C. Gate of Minneapolis, the chief contributor to 
the new Unitarian church there, has just completed and 
given to the town of Holden, Mass., where he once taught 
school and found his wife, a fine granite building, to be used 
as high school and public library. Concluding his presenta- 
tion address, the other day, he gave the following charge, 
as good for church members and preachers as for managers 
of libraries: ‘For your young men and women, I pray 
you may make this the happy, wholesome greeting place, 
till books shal] interest them and lure them to stay. For 
the old, when they come, reserve the sunniest spot and easi- 
est chair, and show them the open page. But most of all, 
for those earnest ones among you, especially if they be poor, 
who hunger and thirst for books and the better things which 
books lead up to,—keep always the door open, the feast 
spread and the lights burning.” Col. T. W. Higginson, 
who is a native of Holden, gave the address at the dedica- 
tion of this building. He said advance sheets from the cen- 
sus report of 1885 show that there are 241 free city and 
town libraries in Massachusetts, exclusive of those belong- 
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ing to colleges and societies; and so the state is considera- 
bly ahead of Carlyle’s charge that every village in England 
‘had its lock-up, but not one its public library. He told 
how Fisher Ames had argued, only eighty years ago, that 
American literature could never exist until democracy should 
be overthrown and a luxurious court should take its place. 
Speaking of the theory of evolution, Colonel Higginson said: 
‘It is now believed by the most thoughtful, that this view, 
instead of lowering humanity, shows us for the first time 


how high humanity is, as the final result of all nature’s 
work.” 


Broruer Dovruit, of Shelbyville, has been nominated for 
Congress by the Prohibitionists of his district, and in a 
manly and emphatic letter that fills an extra of Owr 
Best Words Weekly he accepts the trust. Although he in- 
_ forms his friends that he does not propose to allow this call 
to interfere with his work as pastor and editor unless he 
should be elected, in which case he will transfer his field of 
labor from Shelbyville to Washington, it is evident that he 
proposes to be heard from on this subject. Our fellow 
minister at Shelbyville is a good fighter, as all his friends 
know: now he has a good cause to fight for. With all 
our heart we wish him success and wish we could go down 
and help him campaign it for sobriety and righteousness. 


Congress has need of such a conscience as belongs to 
Jasper Douthit. 


Given three or four ministers within reach of a large town, 
and the co-operation of the Western Secretary, the State 
Minister-at- Large, if there is one, and the Representative of 
the American Unitarian Association, and why should not 
regular weekly services be maintained there until a church 
is organized and a pastor called. Once in two months, at 
least, eachmin ister could surely get his pulpit supplied by 
a layman, or, if not, some special service could be made to 
take the place of the regular service. Each church and each 
minister desires to do some missionary work in the course 
of the year; by heartily uniting in the above plan desire 
would be transformed into obligation, and the end of the 
year would see four or five new churches on our list. Our 
movement languishes because we do not plan far enough 
ahead, nor plan for united effort, nor live up to our plans. 


A. M. J. 


THERE need not be a doubt that the daily newspaper is 
doing good work when an editorial of the Boston Herald 
on the clergymen’s mission of to-day can speak as follows: 
“This is the moment of opportunity with the Christian 
clergy ' They have heretofore read law 
into the gospel; there is now the call to read love. There 


is a demand for large-minded advice and inspiring sugges- © 


tion to laboring men; there is the call for the lifting up of 
business men to a higher moral plane; there is the possi- 
bility of making the manufacturer look at his relations with 
his employés in a kindlier light; there is a loud call for the 
application of christian common sense to daily life. Men 
do not care to be told what the Almighty decrees or how 
long their souls are to be afflicted with scourging in purga- 
tory. ‘T'hey are more anxious to find out how they may be 
good citizens, good husbands, able to pay their debts, com- 
petent to fill out the idea of a well-rounded existence, 
influential in serving others and in making those around 
them better able to fulfill the responsibilities of a human 


existence. It is here that the province of the preacher 
lies to-day.” 


Tue Unitarian is all but surely right in a correction to 
which it calls attention in its September number. We quote 
from Brooks’s little Life of Channing: ‘So little was 
Channing of a sectarian, so far from it, that, when a church 
was gathered [at his birthplace, Newport, R. I], and the 
simple and scriptural covenant was submitted for his 
approval, the only thing he demurred at was the expres- 
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sion, ‘ believing in one God, the Father.’ He dreaded go to 
have anything that might suggest a sectarian animus or 
attitude in close connection with a sacrament which had 
been so beset and cursed with the hedge-thorns of dogmatic 
and controversial intolerance, that he shrank even from the 
putting forward of monotheism in a way that might, by any 
soul, be felt to carry with it a rigid and frigid exclusive: - 
ness, and set orthodoxy of opinion above the filial and 
fraternal spirit.” This passage has once or twice at least— 
e.g., in Mr. Gannett’s tract about the Unitarian Move. 
ment, now out of print—given rise to the statement that 
Channing demurred at the seeming requisition of theism in 
the church covenant, through a fear on his part that even 
that belief, made a condition of church-fellowship, might 
keep out some true worshiper in spirit. It would have been 
a breadth of spiritual fellowships, a transcending of all doc- 
trinal limitations of such fellowship, surprising at that time 
even in a Channing; yet he was Channing and the thing 
seemed possible. But this is probably a misconception and 
enlargement of his meaning, and it is much more likely 
that the Unitarian is right in thinking his objection was 
simply to the word one in the covenant—‘“‘helieving in one 
God, the Father,’’—lest that word should challenge Trini- 
tarians. Let there be nothing in a Unitarian church cove- 
mant to keep out Trinitarians,—was apparently Channing’s 
thought. What Channing would have said, had he lived 
on to face an “issue in the West”’ and the position taken by 
the Western Unitarian Conference in that issue, is a matter 
for speculation. If he stood at the fore-front for fellowship 
in the spirit rather than in the name and doctrine, in the 
controversies and issues of his own day, it may be that in 
our issues of to-day he would have held the same position,— 
‘‘ever young for liberty.” ae 


INSIDE OR OUTSIDE. 


It was the favorite maxim of one of the clergy of a 
former generation, that ‘‘if a man wished to throw stones 
at the windows of the church he should go outside.” It 
was not becoming to perform that act of devastation from 
either the pulpit or the pew. Usually all efforts to amend 
the original organization, or broaden the apertures for 
light, or enlarge the grounds of fellowship, are construed 
as ‘throwing stones at the edifice.” 

A few months ago Rev. L. C. Baker, of the West Jersey 
Presbytery, was brought to trial and dismissed from that 


fellowship because he felt that the language of the confes- 


sion regarding future punishment ought to be changed. 
His candid conviction forced him to reject the statement 
that all sinners must suffer “most grievous and unspeaka- 
ble torments without intermission with the Devil and all 
his angels in hell-fire forever.” The great question which 
Mr: Baker wished to have decided was whether there was any 
place for a man in the Presbyterian church who felt that 
the time had come for a revision of the ancient standards, 
and how any man could honestly work for such a revision 
without making himself liable to expulsion forheresy. He 
presented his own case for their consideration and left it to 
their decision. The Presbytery expressed their high esteem 
for Mr. Baker, their confidence in his piety and sincerity, 
but the right of a minister in the Presbyterian church to 
make an effort to remove an error of doctrine by the agita- 
tion of his own views, was held to be very questionable. | 
“Tf Mr. Baker could hold his peculiar views privately, with- 
out agitating the church, we would be content to retain the 
same relation as heretofore to one whom we sincerely love 
and honor for his piety and ability,” said the report of the 
committee. Then he was reminded of his ‘ solemn ordina- 
tion vows.” 

Mr. Baker in his admirable defense, goes over the ground 


of his departure from the standard which contains doctrinal — 
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statements which have ‘‘ceased to be a fair and honest ex- 
pression” of the church’s views upon the points involved. 
His interpretation of his ordination vows bound him “to 
seek the purity of the church and to teach nothing which he 
pelieved to be contrary to the word of God.” The doctrine 
that the future life is to be “an unutterable curse to the 
immense mass of the human race,” he had called in ques- 
tion. More than this the right of private judgment under 
the constitution of the church is involved. ‘ There is the 
affirmation that the framers of our standards at this point 
erred, and that it is our duty tocorrect them. And this duty 
isthe more strongly urged because the church tacitly admits 
that they erred, inasmuch as these statements are seldom 
avowed in her pulpits, ndr is the impression made upon her 
hearers that she earnestly believes them. The question 
therefore which you are now asked to decide is unique 


in our history. Believing as I do that our church is in an | 


uncandid position before God and man, and that, too, at a 
point of the most momentous human interest, you are asked 
to say whether in seeking to correct this I have been wrong, 
and have violated my ordination vows. Moreover, the issue 
involves the question as to which is master among us, the 
church or the confession. 

“You, brethren,” he continues, “have the rare opportunity 
and solemn responsibility to decide whether this Presby- 
terian church must go on forever on its present lines, or 
whether it shall hold itself open in an honest way to the 
larger illuminations of truth which God is giving in our day, 
and so grow up to its place in that larger unity of the future 
for which our Lord prayed. [If it shall do this there must be 
room made for the discussion and amendment of its standards, 
there must be no slavish suppression of honest differences, no 


rod of terror held over the head of honest dissentients. 


Better a hundred-fold that some heresies should be pro- 
pounded than that the healthy life of the church should 
be repressed by the denial of that liberty of conscience 
and of utterance wherewith Christ has made us free. 
It has been in the exercise of this liberty, 
and under a sense of sacred obligation to my brethren in 
this church to which I have given my life work, and which 
[ love with a true affection, that I have sought to give them 
the new light upon the darkest feature in God’s word, which 
he has given me. I knew it could not, when understood, 
but sweeten their own lives and brighten their labors for 
God and their fellow-men, giving them a gospel of deeper 
divine love and of larger human hopes, and one far better 
fitted for the church’s great mission work at home and 
abroad, a gospel needed to lift the piety of our church out 
of the narrow grooves in which it has been confined and to 
prepare it for its place in that larger church of the future 
in which our Lord’s last prayer for his people shall be ful- 
filled ‘that they all may be one.’ ” 
_ D. Wilson Moore agreed with Mr. Baker in moving for a 
revision of the standards, and Rev. Dr. Bannard opposed 
the attempt to deprive him of his connection with the 
Presbytery, believing there was abundant room for him 
in the church. But when the vote was taken it stood 90 in 
favor of his withdrawal and only 5 for retaining him. L. 


NATURE’S LINE IN THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 

Is the time not coming when in all temperance legisla- 
tion Nature’s line between fermented liquors and distilled 
liquors will be more recognized than now? WNature’s line, 
for it is probably a fact that three-quarters of all the evils 
of intemperance,—the ruin bodily and spiritual of its vic- 
tims, the heart-break and woe it causes in their homes, its 
cost to the State in the way of crime, police, prisons, asy- 
lums, etc.,—that three-quarters of all this evil falls beyond 


the separating line and belongs to the score of the distilled 


liquors. In other words, were there no such thing in Na- 
ture as distilled liquor, and if all the alcohol men drank 
were drunk in the form of the common ferments—beer, ci- 
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der and the wines,—three-fourths of the drink-woe would | 
be like to cease. Were there no such thing procurable as 
distilled liquors the same three-fourths would be like to cease. 
The fermented drink may be unwholesome, it has its own 
blacklist of victims and through them works harm enough to 
homes and to society, and total abstinence from it may be-— 
we certainly believe it is—by far the better way; but none 
the less Nature seems to lay three-fourths of all the drink-woe 
not on the products of fermentation, but on the products of 
distillation. 

We all recognize this Nature-line in a general way. The 
State also recognizes it, for in her licenses she discrimi- 
nates, imposing high tax and high license on the whiskey 
and the brandy-trade, low tax and low license on the brew- 
ery and beer-saloon; and though the motives for such dis- 
crimination are complex, the motive underlying all the rest 
is doubtless the conviction that the former costs the com- 
munity far more ih danger and in damage than the latter. 
But why should not the State go farther in discrimination 
and prohibit the former—the making and the sale of that 
which does three-fourths of all the damage—while leaving 
the latter to be treated by local options and the temper. 
ance society and voluntary abstinence as now? All agree 
that it is the State’s right and duty to interfere more ener- 
getically against great and general evils than against the 
less and partial evils. The amount of evil wrought by any 
agency settles the degree of rightful interference with it. 
The bottom question is, Is not the evil of distilled liquor so 
great, so general, so nearly unmixed, that the State ought 
to prohibit altogether its manufacture and its sale for drink- 
ing purposes? ‘The true answer to this question may be 
Yes, whatever be true answer to the corresponding question 
about fermented liquors. Nature splits’ the temperance 
question in two: so should we. And each half should be 
answered according to its own set of facts. 

‘* But there are countries,”’ we are told, “ where the main 
drink is wine or beer, and yet such countries,—F rance, Ger- 
many, England—are drink-cursed asours?’’ Drink-cursed, 
but France and Germany certainly not as ours; and in all 
three lands the chief curse,we take it, is that the beer or wine 
leads drinkers on to use the strong spirits, which can always 
be procured there. But what if it could not be procured? 
Has law anywhere tried the experiment of drawing the line 
where Nature draws it, and prohibiting distilled spirits ? ” 

“But is such line-drawing practicable? Can the temper- 
ance question be thus halved, and a single State, or the 
United States with amendment to the Constitution, actually 
enforce prohibitory laws against the whiskey and the 
brandy?” We cannot tell except by trying, and by full, de- 
liberate trying. All depends upon the depth and strength 
of public sentiment. Maine, lowa, Kansas, show that pub- 
lic sentiment, as it exists in those States, can effect not all, 
yet much. Wherever public sentiment in towns and coun- 
ties vigorously don’t want saloons, saloons are practically 
not. And this is almost certain,—if the temperance issue 
could be distinctly halved in the way suggested, many men 
the country over would be vigorous for anti-whiskey laws 
where now but few are vigorous for laws that banish beer 
along with whiskey. Perhaps the German vote itself would 
divide and part of it turn anti-whiskey. In some States 
there would probably be strong, effective “option” exer- 
cised to carry out the law against that which causes three- 
fourths of all the drink-woe. In such States the trouble of 
enforcing whiskey-prohibition would be like that of the 
United States at present in hunting down the “moon. 
shiners,’’—a trouble and not more. 

Such a policy, of course, involves an end to the internal 
revenue derived by Government from whiskey-making and 
the whiskey-selling. Of all the wrongs entrenched in Gov- 
ernment sanctions, this seems to be the wrong most flagrant- 
that is, the one most openly committed because least felt as 

yet tobe wrong by good men and women. If the Govern- 
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ment got one-fifth of all its revenue by a tax upon houses of 
prostitution, our nation would stand as the accursed people 
among the civilized nations of the earth. If it gut one- 
fifth of all its revenue by a tax on gambling houses or by 
lotteries of its own it would be reckoned a nation unworthy 
of the nineteenth century. But it does get one-fifth of all 
its revenue by a tax on the whiskey-trade of the land,—a tax 


on that which probably causes more sin and suffering and 


social disaster ‘than war and pestilence and famine all com- 
bined. By local option we banish the saloon from the vil- 
lage where we live and rejoice in its absence; by congres- 
sional option we make the national Government an active 
partner in every saloon of every village that retains saloons. 
“Other nations do the same.” Yes, other nations do the 
same. The rum-trade is pre-eminently the Christian form of 
the slave-trade everywhere. England once did much to break 
up the African slave-trade: England to-day is consciously, 
deliberately, doing all she can to introduce the new slave- 
master, Kum, among the peoples of the weak dark continent. 
It is to the interest of her commerce todo so. The United 
States fought the great war to rid herself of negro slavery; 
the United States to-day is living on its share of the profits 
of this other method of slave-making. It is to the interest 
of her revenue to do so. But “ whatever is morally wrong 
can’t be politically right,” can’t be commercially good policy. 
To claim it may be so, is simply to say that we prefer pres- 
ent ease and a heavier bill of costs for the people by and 
by to pay. ‘‘ After us the deluge!’ And before this wrong 
and folly both the great parties of the land, embracing 
thousands and thousands of good men and women, sit, not 
acquiescent only, but applauding. 

Will not Nature’s line between fermented liquor and dis. 
tilled some day be made a base-line in our temperance leg- 
islation? In that day prohibition of the latter as that 
which works three-fourths of all the evils of intemperance 
may become possible; and to draw the public revenue 
from alliance with such a scourge of man will seem abomin- 
ation ; and alliance will be seen to be alliance, however well 
disguised as “ regulation.” Ww. C. G. 
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PAIN AND GAIN. 


I thought my life too hard, too bare of love. 
I said, Fate isnot kindtome: |. 

A path looks bright, I tread it, hope runs high. 
Alas! the flowers begin to droop, and see! 
It was a blind way, with no outlet nigh. 


X. 
The blooms I gather wither in my hand. 
I pluck, and pluck again, in vain. 
Life’s joy is not for me, I sadly cry. 
What is its meaning? Hark! a low refrain— 
‘Tis only pain the soul can purify.” 


I have the meaning now! God pardon me 
For lack of faith in his best way. 
- Through the dark road a hand is leading me; 
_My Father’s voice speaks— “Child, thou canst not stray 
~ Beyond my love. I do but chasten thee. 


“Thou sought’st the joy of life; 
Lies only where the soul is free 
From its own selfish seeking. All thy pain 
Was but the kindly warning given thee 

To lead thee to thy Father’s house again. 


know that true joy 


“When thou art strong enough to bear earth’s gains, 
And wilt not sink beneath their weight 

' (For strong souls only may maintain their power 
Through much of bliss), ah! then, though it be late, 
Thy dream of joy shall be fulfilled that hour.” E. 


‘gether with the date of their marriage. 
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iN SWITZERLAND NOW. 


Vv. 


As I entered the large old-fashioned inn at Nauders I no. 
ticed the lions rampant in bold relief upon the doors. The 
dining-room was decorated with chromos of some of De. 
fregger’s popular paintings. From my chamber window | 
looked upon a motley scene,—the post- -wagons changing 
horses, the liveried drivers and postillions giving color tothe 
picture; flocks of goats with their tinkling bells driven along 
the street on their way from pasture; the group of loafers, 
never absent from such a rendezvous, watching the incom. 
ing posts and the newly arrived strangers; children in the 
street on the lookout for pennies ‘from good-natured tour. 
ists; workmen and workwomen coming in from the hay. 
fields; all these features passing before me as in a kaleido- 
scopic view. For brilliancy of uniform the Tyrolese postil- 
lion must be given the palm. The wayside flowers pale as 
he passes along. One must feel himself akin to royalty in 
riding attended by such a decorated body. He would be 
the envy of those Americans who, (in their republican sim. 
plicity ) like to put their coachmen in top-boots and colored 
coats. In the art of cracking the whip, however, the Tyro- 
lese cannot surpass the Swiss driver. They would both be 
safe and valuable auxiliaries in the average ideal of a prop. 
er Fourth-of-July celebration and would ‘speedily send fire. 
crackers out of fashion. 

The next morning dawned fresh and fair. I had pleas. 
ant chance-company on my route,—a business man from 
Carlsruhe with his twelve-year-old boy. The modest 
charges in my bill showed me that I had got out of the 
course of the fashionable tourist travel. In the Upper 
Engadine one pays English and American prices; for these 
travelers have carried their wants and demands with them. 
One will find large and fine hotels where many guests re- 
main the summer through. In the Tyrol one will find or- 
dinarily simpler fare but clean and comfortable accommo- 
dation, and his. contact will be more with the people of the 
soil. 

Our route lay towards the Stelvio Pass. The road from 
Nauders ascends gradually, giving pretty retrospects of the 
town. An hour and a half brings us to the watershed be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Adriatic. Our walk now lies 
through a long narrow valley, by a succession of lakes that 
gleam in the morning sun. There are few houses along 
this road. ‘The air on this August day is cool and bracing, 
but bleak must be the winter winds as they sweep over this 
upland moor. At the little hamlet of St. Valentine the road 
begins to descend, and we have the glory of the snowy Ortler 
group thrown upon the background of sky before us, the 
highest of the Eastern Alps. We turn into a little inn for 
a halt and lunch, and our halt is prolonged by our interest 
in the interior and its occupants. The rude chairs were 
made by our host’s own hands. ‘The plain and well-worn 
deal tables, equally primitive, had come down from an 
earlier generation. ‘The lunch was a simple affair, but all 
that the house afforded,—black bread and some dry flaky 
cheese and the common wine of the lower valley; to which 
my companion added also a slice of raw bacon, while l 
looked on much as Peter looked into the sheet that was let 
down in vision before him; but the strange new touch of 
human fellowship gave its charm to the meal. Host and 


_ hostess were very kind. Our coming was the event in their 


day. Their thirty years of married life they had spent in 
this house. A stout, honest-faced boy of ten years was leit 
to them, the pride and joy of the old man’s heart as I could 
easily see; the other children had fled the nest. Above 
one of the doors were printed the names of this pair to- 
Above another 
door I read this legend, giving a touch of pathos to the 
rude dwelling in this bleak upper valley, with its life, to us, 
so full of privation and so narrowed in its range: 
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Lebe steht in Sorgen, 
Rechnet nicht auf lange Zeit, 
Auch dihr ist die Stund versporgen 

Die dich ruft zur Hwigkett. 


By permission freely given we went over the whole house 
above and below; and we came away with a quickened 
sense Of human fellowship and an added interest in “the 
short and simple annals of the poor.” 

Beautiful was our walk down the long road to Mals. Be- 
fore us. still loomed the snowy mountains, now wrapt in 
soft clouds and now shining in the sun. The fields grew 
greener, old castles looked out from the sides of the lower 
mountain-slopes. The old town brought new variety into 
our waning day. With the evening shadows there comes 
rain. Shall we stop here in Mals, or go on for an hour to 
the quaint little walled town of Glurns? The latter plan 
will better divide the distance of to-day’s and tomorrow’s 
contemplated walk. What welcome in the inn at Glurn’s! 
The house is a piece of solid masonry as if built to defy 
time. We are given large old-fashioned chambers, wherein 
the neat home-handiwork is noticeable in the window hang- 
ings, and the covers of tables and bed. ‘The evening din- 
ner must all be prepared, and later it comes with an im- 
parted sense of homeness in the kindly service. T'wo 
chickens, only, had occasion to regret our advent. The 
air grew cold as the night darkened and the rain continued 
to fall. 

I was wakened next morning by the church bells calling 
to early Mass. In the little square under my w indows 
women were filling their buckets at the public fountain. 
I too will begin this beautiful day with thanksgiving and 
with owning the deeper bond of fellowship and faith below 
all that divides mankind. I enter the lttle church. I go 
thence about the little town. Its walls are still standing 
with their towers and gates—mere pasteboard against to- 
day’s manner of warfare, but once giving asense of security 
to the homes within. The rain of the valley was show up- 
on the heights, and the mountains stand out in grayish 
white down to the clearly marked freezing line. And above, 
the eternal snow! We goon our way to Prad, and here we 
begin the ascent of the Stelvio Pass. The road lies up a 
narrow valley or gorge, with room for the most part for 
only the road-way and the glacial stream (the Trafoi) that 
comes leaping and tumbling down. Yonder on the right 1s 
perched the town of Stelvio (German, Stilfs) which gives 
the Pasy its name. If its houses were to topple over, they 
would not stop till they reached the stream and the road. 
For the past.two days I have seen frequent wayside shrines, 
rude pictures of the Madonna and of saints in little recesses 
by the road; and yet more frequently the lifted form upon 
the cross, telling in very rude sculpture its story of love 


and sacrifice. But more touching to me, because less stereo- 


typed and conventional, seem some of these memorials that 
look out upon us from beside this mountain road. Here is 
one, for example; a small painted board, a man kneeling, 
with an inscription telling us that “J ohann Danner” was 
killed on this spot, October, 1874, by a falling stone from 
the mountain side, and ending with the words “Pr ray for 
his soul.”” Rude art, this, but human and out of the heart. 
It makes one to feel as if he had known poor John Danner 
and to be sorry for his calamity. Here is another similar 
memorial; this man fell into the torrent. 

_ The scenery grows in grandeur as we ascend and near 
the dark ledges of the upper mountain spurs. At Trafoi 
we rest and take asubstantial meal. Here 1 met acultivated 
young American who is taking this part of Switzerland in 
& novel but most sensible way, he and his wife with their 


two-year-old boy. They are taking some of these mountain - 


roads with a private carriage; but the private carriage is 
the baby’s wagon and they go along with it on foot. They 
adapt themselves to the weather, stop when and where they 


find it convenient, have plenty of time, and all three are 


thriving on it. 
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The night found us in the simple but comfortable inn at 
Franzenshthe. ‘ Franzenshdhe” consists of the inn and 
its out-buildings, formerly a post-station on this mountain 
road. There was a goodly company in the large room that 
served at once for eating room and parlor, and the fires 
were very comfortable as we came in from the keen air with- 
out. We climbed to the knoll just behind the inn to watch 
the sunset’s glow on the white Ortler peaks. Oh how beau- 
tiful it was, that ruddy light of the dying day and the 
deepening blue of the upper sky. It seemed to draw one’s 
soul out through his eyes, until his life was yonder in that. 

radiant upper air and every sense was quickened to new 
surprises, to new revelations of wonder and beauty and joy. 

The fellowship of the common room continued until late 
in the evening and one after another withdrew for. the 


night’s sleep. ‘Call us at five,” we said to the waiter as 
we bore our flickering candles up the airy stairway. 
F. L. H. 
HYMN. 


| Written for the laying of the corner-stoné of the Christian Union 


Church at Rockford, Il. , Sept. 17, 1888.) 
Air, Webb. 


He laid his rocks in courses, 
His trees wait on the hill, 
He yokes his ancient forces, 
And lends them to our skill: 
He woke our will to duty, 
He graced the builder’s thought,- 
Now, let his Temple’s Beauty 
In Faith and Peace be wrought! 


While in our soul uprises 
The Temple’s counterpart, 

Firm-built of holy purpose, 
Fair-colored of the heart; 

Its windows heaven lighted, 
Its doors be Jove to man, 

- Its towers be Faith and Worship, 

Peace and Good-will, its plan! 


WILLIAM ©. GANNETT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “COUNTRY WEEK.,”’ 


Not long ago we described a little “Country Week” work 
that was being carried on at Hinsdale, néar Chicago,—a be- 
ginning, perhaps, for larger hospitality next year in other | 
villages near this great city. This summer work is over 
now. In all, 91 guests—eight relays of ten or twelve each— 
have been entertained at Hinsdale; 59 little girls, 2 boys, 
3 mothers and 31 older girls from shops and sewing-attics. 
Their average stay was 84 days. Two weeks the Unity 
Industrial school furnished the children, and the Bethesda 
Mission, the Cathedral Mission, and the Home for the 
Friendless had each one week’s chance. Nearly all the 
families in the village joined in the- hospitality, each con- 
tributing one cooked meal, so that the money outlay was 
but $52.00. But the good time was rendered possible only 
by the kind offer of his empty house by Mr. Alfred Payne, 
the artist, and by Mrs. Coffeen’s offer to live on the spot 
and mother the caravansery. The Inter-Ocean of Chicago, 
and Mr. Visher of the Urganized Charities, gave valuable 
help at the city end. 

But the Hinsdale method of provisioning the Country 
Week, it seems, is not original, as we thought it was, with 
the ladies of that village. It is at least five years old—the 
ladies of Reading, Mass., having tried it three summers with 
great success. We give the friend’s letter that tells their 
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pleasant story, in hopes that this double experiment will be 


remembered and lead next summer to something more. 


Rerapina, Mass., 
August 25th, 1888. 

I was very fortunate in having a house of about ten rooms, 
entirely unfurnished, offered me for a few weeks during 
two summers; and the third summer the “Country Week” 
fund paid the rent of a large country house about two miles 
out of our village. At first I took six children for ten 
days at a time—first girls, then boys. I borrowed of 


the people in the town every article of furniture, all the 


linen needed, all the crockery, in fact everything, and re- 
turned it at the end of the season. This seems a good deal 
of work, but with the help of Mr. Staples, my minister, and 
his horse and wagon, it was easily done. | 

All the people in town gladly assisted in the work. I 
chose a lady from each of our six churches to solicit money 
and food. I knew at the beginning of six weeks what 
I should have for every meal and who should send it. EKach 
church took a week; they paid the expenses of a girl, and 
the extras that the picnics, which we always gave each set of 
children, cost. The ladies representing the different societies 
took books and wrote down the date of the day on which each 
contributor would furnish either the whole dinner, or only 
the meat and some one else the dessert,—and then whether 
she would send it, or I should send for it. Almost always it 


was to be cooked and sent about twelve o’clock. Breakfast | 


and tea were provided for in the same way. In this way 
no one felt any burden at all (perhaps not enough). About 
five dollars a week would pay for all outside the food sent 
in. 

The last summer my family was usually twelve, and 
then I needed more money. I had mothers with their 
children (which was harder for me), and some boys and girls 
together (which is unwise and makes much more care). 
‘When I was near the village the first two years, I hired a 
boy to take his cart and go each day on my errands. The 
last year Mr. Staples drove up every morning and went 
where I wished. It would be hard to find a gentleman who 
would be willing to do this. 

Those were long, happy days for us all. The chil€ren 
were so contented that each year I received letters begging 
to come back to us. We therefore had the same ones, with 
new ones, for three successive summers. This gave us quite 
a hold upon the children. 

This year Mr. Staple and I with a few friends took five 
boys down to’ Boothbay on the coast of Maine. We have 


just returned. Happier, better children I never had under 


mycare. ‘Three were Norwegians, twoGermans. We were 


gone a little over two weeks. ‘T'hey were very sorry little 


faces we left in Boston to climb three flights up to their hot, 
close rooms, a week ago. “Oh, if we were only going in- 


stead of coming home,” they said. The two others went up 


one flight over a liquor saloon on Hanover street, where the 
father was confined at home a paralytic, and the mother had 
already, at half past six, gone out “scrubbing.” 
I am afraid I have wearied you, but I am so interested in 
this work I hardly know when to stop talking about it. 
Yours cordially, 
A. C. Crapp. 


— 


VIVISECTION. 


To tHe Epiror: 

In Unrry (July 14) an editorial article says: “We are 
not certain about the uselessness of the practice of vivisec- 
tion.”” Undoubtedly, some knowledge may be gained by 
this method, as now practiced, and still more might be 
gained by carving alive such men and women as the law con- 
demns to death. The proper question, in the former as well 
as the latter of these cases is, I think, Is it right to gain 
knowledge by systematic cruelty ? 
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Some knowledge is gained by the dreadful sufferings 
comprehended in the word vivisection, though Dr. Henry J, 
Bigelow, one of the first surgeons in Boston, says that 
little of it is trustworthy. But even if more of it were tryst. 


worthy, may it not be bought too dearly? The tendency of 


permitted cruelty is to harden the heart and corrupt the 
character. A prominent advocate of this practice said that 
it ought to be pursued by all students of medicine and sgyr. 
gery. One of the most extensive practitioners of it, bej 

asked if the struggles and cries of the thousands of animals 
he had thus sacrificed did not trouble him, replied that ho 
neither thought of nor cared for them. The tendency of 
the practice in question is to produce such characters as the 
Italian Professor Montegazza, who published a description 
of the patience he had exercised and the “delight” he had 
felt in a year’s experiments devoted to ascertaining how 
long the greatest possible amount of pain could be endured 
before life was extinct. Those who do not understand Ital- 
ian may read a translation of extracts from the Professor's 
description in the English periodical, The Zoophilist. Can 
we afford to subject the future members of the medical pro- 
fession to this tendency ? C. K. W. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


THE UNITY CLUB SEASON. 
NATURE’S CALL TO WORK. 


October days are nearing .:when Unity Clubs will begin to 
put on their sober yet cheerful robes of work and study in the 
West. Now draws to aclose the outdoor life of vacation season 
whose lessons ought to be a fountain to draw from for all the 
rest of the year, both for thought and for study. And now 
the indoor atmosphere invites to closer fellowship with the 
written thoughts of men and with each other. The burn- 
ing coals in the grate with their flickering flames of blue and 
purple and gold, andtheir marvelous chemistry opening the 
prison bars of sunlight stored a million years ago, ought to 
be a study of no little interest, to say nothing of fire as the 
symbol of aspiration, of purity and of love, whose gift to 
man Prometheus stole from the holy of holies of highest 
heaven. How full is Nature of compensation; how every 
season has its bounty, every new day its delight ; and how 
all things guard against surfeit, and serve the varied needs 
and changeful moods of man. The tramp in the woods and 
fields, invited by balmy air and opening beauty, and the or- 
chestral music of Nature’s songsters, expands the heart and 
‘teaches more of men, of moral evil and of good than all the 
sages can.”’ And then anon, the frosts, more lovely in their 
forms than artist ever painted, driving us into the parlor, 
with inviting warmth and cheer, are most friendly in their 
ministrations. Then, again, while in this way the social el- 
ement is set free, and hearts more easily flow together, the 
mind, also, catches fire, and feeling blossoms into thought, 
and affection and good cheer invite toward Parnassus, and 
from that intellectual Nebo, we begin to see more broadly 
and truly doors open within, and poesy beckons with her 
sweet winning voice, and we find that we ourselves are gods, 
and that parlor, warmth, and light, and congenial souls, and 
books, and study, and friendships all contribute to the ex- 
pansion and the refinement of our nature; and in thanking 
God for spring and summer’s invitations and entertain- 
ments, we place also a crown upon the brow of Winter with 
her wisdom, her literary enjoyments, and her mental aspir- 
ations. It has been good, in: summer, to see the outward 
world, to read God’s name in bloom and beauty, to see the 
growing corn, the expanding life of tree and fruit, and to 
listen to the sough of the winds, and the sad song of the 
surf, to bathe in its waters, to lie upon the sandy beach, 
and to explore nature in all its byways and its wild and 
welcome aspects of woods, and fields, and mountain and 
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rgeand ravine. In this way what secrets are revealed, 
what expansion is given to the mind, what reverence and 
nearness to God become the soul’s experience. 

With this mission so beautifully fulfilled, with life made 


-proader and richer by this communion with Nature’s mystic 


forms, and with her secrets imparted only to the sympa- 
thetic soul, we are ushered upon the threshold of Autumn 
with her tinted leaf, her sombre sky, and soberer voices, 
and her garnered and ripening fruit, her indoor attractions, 
and the wisdom of all the dead who live in their thoughts, 
and treasured memories, and every home may become a 
school, every company of earnest students a university, and 
all life a world of beauty, with peace, light, truth and 
knowledge enthroned in the soul as presiding deities. 

The minutiae of fall and winter work cannot be outlined. 
Names, rules, and definitions, and details of work, what and 
how to study, or how best to spend the winter evenings, or 
to organize for work and intellectual culture, must settle, of 
themselves, intoorder, and crystallize into shapes most nat- 
ural and useful, without mention. If we can get into the 
spirit of study, into the secrets of thought, can feel the in- 
spirations of truth and art, and wisdom, and high ideals, a 
way will be easily found to books and authors; and mind, 
and soul, and heart will kindle into a wholesome glow, and 
the Unity Club will be an open gateway into both an earthly 
and a heavenly paradise. A. 3. Be 
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THE HOME. 


- TENDERNESS, 


[i azepareees from a little story told in a sermon entitled ‘‘Tenderness,”’ by 
J. Ll. Jones, published in a book called ‘* The Faith that makes Faithful.’’| 


In a Cincinnati pottery a quiet workman toiled, 

His clothes were old and patched and stained, his hands 
with clay were soiled; 

Kach morning found him at his wheel at earliest break of 
day, 

Yet wore his face a look as though his thoughts were far 

7 away. 


V 


His fellow-workmen watched that face so sad and yet so 
mild, , 
And found the secret lay at home—a little crippled child; 
For every night. he carried off some dainty little thing, 
That, to his ‘“‘ wee lad’s” large blue eyes a bit of joy might 
_ bring. 


He never told how near his heart that patient child-life lay, 

But silently he did his work, and silent went his way. 

A ribbon in his hand, a flower, a bit of colored glass, 

But well they knew his tender smile each time they saw him 
pass. 


He asked no sympathy, and yet those rough and dingy men 
Grew day by day more gentle, as again and yet again 

They brought in their coarse aprons some simple little gift, 
In hopes to help that father’s child his heavy burden lift. 


No word they spoke, but in his cap they quietly would drop 

A bunch of grapes, or colored print, and oft at night would 
stop 

And curious little jars and cups upon their wheels would 
make 

To slip to-morrow in the kiln, when came the time to bake. 


The winter came and went, and as the weeks and months 
rolled by, | 
d the weary look on that man’s face told death was draw- 


ing nigh, 
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Rough tones grew gentle, hearts were touched—they would 
their pity show 
By adding to his finished work that he might earlier go. — 


And when at last the bell was tolled that told them all was 
o’er, 

The little coffin gently borne from out that lonely door, 

Right round the corner out of sight a hundred workmen 
stand 


In Sunday clothes, with reverent mien, and leather cap in 
hand. 


Their wheels are stopped—what matters a half day’s work 
or more? 

What care they for the wages now, though poor enough be- 
fore? 

To follow to the grave that form they never yet have seen 

And stand beside the father there, their only thought has 
been. 


Did that poor little hunchback, with his legacy of pain, 

Live his short life of helplessness and patience all in vain? 

How many lives were tenderer, purer and truer made, 

For the flowers of gentle sympathy upon that child’s grave 
laid. 


GENESEO, June, 1888. EMMA M,. CHAPIN, 


OUR NEW ENGLAND PICNIC. 


We did not hire a car, there was no need to do this when 
a six-horse straw team was at the disposal of our party, free. 
A “straw team ”’ is a hay rack surrounded by pine trees for 
decoration and shelter, filled half full of fresh, fragrant 
hay. When loaded with its human freight it resembles a 
sardine box. Does it ride easy? Well! you must ask | 
those who rode in it. Our family chose to goin a “spring 
wagon” as we wanted the berries by the roadside and to 
toss the baited hook into deep, dark waters that were sug- 
gestive of good fishing. 

Four miles’ ride over hills, through wooded dells, along 
cool babbling brooks, brought us to the bank of Contercook 
river; a grassy bank, with huge old elms and clusters of 
noble pines. We threw ourselves upon the grass to watch 
the water and admire the reflection of the hemlock trees 
and cardinal flowers. 

Sweet fern, golden rod, Indian pipe, wintergreen and 
sassafras root were all within easy reach. The restful quiet 
that pervaded everything in nature brought a peace of 
mind that a New England born city merchant would give 
his year’s gains to obtain. And such an appetite! The 
fire had been kindled in the inviting roots of an elm stump, 
an old tin baker served as a frame upon which to rest the 
kettle of potatoes and spider of salt pork. A pair of hands 
was busy husking the huge pile of sweet corn for roasting. 
The boat load came in with its fish offering. The feast was 
spread out upon the grass; a snow white cloth was our 
only pretension to civilization. We missed none of the 
dainties that ever traveled to a picnic, and with a keen 
relish we ate, drank pure water from ‘“‘cold springs” and — 
were merry. The afternoon was full of sports—rowing, fish- 
ing, tossing pebbles into the water, gathering mosses and 
evergreens, life-everlasting, and thistles for pompons. The 
woods rang with the echo of college songs and the day 
was one of peace and joy. In such a place one can surely 


look “Through nature up to nature’s God.” 
SARAH M,. BAILEY. 


Is not a soul to be deemed halt and lame, who hates vol- 
untary falsehood, and is extremely indignant at himself and 
others when they tell lies; and yet receives involuntary 
falsehood, and does not mind wallowing like a swinish 


beast in the mire of ignorance, and has no shame of being 
detected ’— Plato. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—It has been our plea- 
sure for several years to watch the growth of 
the Slater Training School at this place, and 
to note the same in Unity. The ninth annual 
report is at hand, and it is most encouraging 
reading. Miss Emily L. Austin, the guiding 
spirit, was one of the first of heroic women 
who left cultured homes and comfortable 
living immediately after the war to complete 
with the spelling-book the work which the 
soldiers had begun with the bayonet. For 
some twenty-three years she has worked in 
and for this place, first, giving to the city of 
Knoxville a noble building and generous 
place for the colored children in the public 
school system and then establishing this 
Industrial School which last year had an aver- 
age of 234 pupils, ninety-four in the sewing 
school, one hundred and sixty-four in the 
house-keeper’s department, and sixty-eight in 
the carpentry and printing department. 
Although this school receives generous recog- 
nition from the local school board and the 
Slater fund, it still is depending upon the 
generous friends in the north to the extent of 
some $2,300, $1,365 of which came from Bos- 
ton. Let this be said to the shame of other 
cities of equal wealth and more luxury to 
which this commendable work has held an 
open hand. Miss Austin is no longer an 
experimenter, but a well recognized bene- 
factor, an inseparable part of the better life 
of Knoxville. She is growing gray in the 
service of the Lord down there. She is no 
dependent, asking favors, but it ought to be 
a great privilege for individuals and churches 
to hold up her hands. The school needs 
donations not only in money but in kind. 
Boxes of basted work for the sewing school 
seem particularly acceptable. We must make 
room for the following passage from the 
report. It is a hopeful note concerning the 
colored race: “In looking back over the 
year’s work just completed, I see great cause 
for thankfulness and encouragement. We 
used to love to sing in the first years I was 
here— 

my ‘“* We are rising as a people.” 
I think now we have proved the truth of the 
words; and as F:am dealing with another gen- 
eration, with the children of those who were 
my first scholars, 1 am always glad to bear 


my testimony to the evidence of their prog- 
ress. These children come from. better 
homes, are more quiet and orderly, and. are 
decidedly more apt to learn and of quicker 
intellect. This year has seen the first grad- 
uates from our public school,—three young 
people who have passed through all the 
grades, and who have gone through with 
much credit. The exercises were creditable; 
and to one who remembers our first schools 
here, this graduation of the class of 88 was 
a mark of progress even in its little details.” 


Rockford, Ill.—Monday, the 17th, must 
have been truly a red-letter day to the good 
friends of the Christian Union and their stal- 
wart pastor, Rev. Doctor Kerr. For eighteen 
years has he toiled away in modest seclusion 
there since he and his congregation quietly 
walked out of the Baptist church for hon- 
esty’s and consistency’s sake. At last,in ac- 
cordance with the organic law of crystalliza- 
tion, the society has come to the beautiful 
necessity of housing itself, and Monday the 
corner-stone was laid with impressive cere- 


monies. The copper ‘box containing much— 


instructive material was deposited and ce- 
mented by hands representing the various 
activities of the church, after which an im- 
pressive invocation was pronounced by Doc- 
tor Kerr. Then the large concourse of peo- 
ple proceeded to the opera-house near by, in 
which Doctor Kerr has held his services, for 
several years, where there was singing, a 
noble address by the pastor, the reading of 
letters from Keys. Robert Collyer, E. P. 
Powell, Simmons, Wendté, Gannett, Hosmer 
and others, addresses by Doctor Thomas and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, and the 
singing of an original hymn by Mr. Gannett, 
which we print elsewhere. The spirit of let- 
ters and of speeches was nobly inclusive and 
bore testimony to the triumphant power of the 
religion of character, untrammeled by creed 
and unfettered by sectarian or ecclesiastical 
domination. It was inspiring to find the en- 
thusiasm tiding in the young life of that har- 
monious parish. The proceedings of the af- 
ternoon are to be published in full in pamph- 
let form. Into this pamphlet, when it ap- 
pears, we propose to put the editorial scissors 
quite freely, and so we desist from further 
reporting. The Rockford church in the fu- 
ture, as it has been in the past, will be church 
of the sunligbt, a man-helping, truth-seeking 
band. We both thank and congratulate the 
genial doctor. 


Boston.—This week the “ Monday Club” 
of Unitarian ministers began its autumn 
series of weekly sessions. Rev. N. G. Spauld- 
ing opened the discussion on Arnold’s “ Civ- 
ilization in the United States.” 

—Local conferences will begin with that of 
South Middlesex County, on September 20. 
The matter for consideration will be “ How 
to interest the men in our parishes in their 
church work.” 

—A very thoughtful criticism on Count Tol- 
stoi and his writings is contained in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Unitarian Review. 
—The story of ‘“ Robert Elsmere” crept last 
Sunday into more than one sermon from our 
city pulpits. 

—The National Bureau of Unity Clubs is 
planning an interesting conference to be held 
this autumnin Boston. — 

—The Harvard Street Baptist church has 
opened a Saturday industrial school for its 
Sunday-school pupils and the street children 
of the neighborhood, the first movement here 
by that denomination in so practical a juve- 
nile education. 


Manly Junction, Iowa.—On Sunday, 
September 16, in this village of three hun- 
dred inhabitants, a little band of Unitarians— 
the centre of which was an English Unitar- 
ian family—aided by the Western Secretary, 


| John R. Effinger, dedicated a little Unitarian 


church, naming it * All Souls” and using the 
form of service used in the dedication of All 


SL 
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Souls church, Chicago. It is a plain woodep 
building, neat and comfortable, the outcome 
of much faith and earnest endeavor On the 
part of a few brave souls. The seed sown 


| across the.sea in Huddersfield, England, hag 


sprung up on the Iowa prairie and born fruit 
in this little church of our Unitarian faith 
At the morning service eleven persons were 
received as members of the church, amon 
them the English father and mother and their 
five grown up sons and daughters. A good] 
sight 1t was. Friends were present from 
neighboring towns, several of whom united 
with the church. This little band has been 
helped by a gift of $80 from Rev. Mr. Camp’s 
church in Brooklyn, and $27 from friends in 
Northwood, Iowa. On church lot, organ 
pulpitand other items they still owe over one 
hundred dollars, which amount has been as- 
sumed by Mr. G. Holden. [Any sums re. 
mitted to him, Manly Junction, Lowa, to aid 
in liquidating this indebtedness will be grate- 
fully received and will assist a worthy enter- 
prise.| ‘The new All Souls church is the sec- 
ond Protestant church in the village. It has 
been built without a minister and its pulpit 
must for some time be without a regular sup- 
ply, but the fire is to be kept burning on the 
hearth by a live Sunday-school that will meet 
every Sunday morning, and by occasional 
supplies from other points. A cordial wel- 
come we give to the new church. Its cour- 
age and devotion should quicken us all 
around. 


Rock Falls Hes seven miles south of 
Manly Junction and has a small nucleus of 
liberal people who have a hall of their own 
and occasional preaching. 


Northwood, thirteen miles to the north, 
has had visits from several Unitarian minis. 
ters. 


Mason City, nine miles away, was at one 
time a missionary station. Some stated sup- 
ply for this whole region is greatly to be de- 
sired. 


Hobart, Ind.—Mr. Jones preached to a 
goodly audience at this place last Sunday 
night. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Summons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

‘‘T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. DAvis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina! 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


**Hood’s Sars: paris tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘¢Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON; 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

7 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


tures,” etc. 


' missionary service held at New Quay, Cardi- 
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fhe Lesson of ithe Stones.—Thbe 
«Egypt Exploration Fund,” is very properly 


and justly calling for contributions. As a| prompily acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
reason for pressing forward the work to*which | ‘her notice'must be conditional on the state of our col- 


‘Tn umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
it is devoted, it is stated that “ Invaluable print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 


monumental records at certain sites are being | Herr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. : 
Some Curious Insects. By Noble M. Eberhart, B. S., 


destroyed by the iconoclastic Arab and, alas, 
py the Christian bric-a-brac-ist.” The treas-. 
urer, Wm. C. Winslow, 525 Beacon street, 


Boston, hoping to get from “the friends of The Safe Side. 


education more help to illuminate the history 
of man,” states in the Christian Register that 


« all donors or subscribers of not less than $5 | mo Great p 


are entitled to the illustrated quarto of the 
season, and also the annual report with lec- 


Wales.—The Christian Life speaks of a 


ganshire, by an English-speaking preacher, 
and of an old lady saying “ Many of us are 
here not because we understand what is going 
on, but to show our sympathy for the good 
work these gentlemen are promoting.” This 
is an example of loyalty to be much com- 
mended. If more people went to church for 
the good they can do there rather than for the 
good they get, the church would be more val- 
uable in modern life. Those who seek to bless 
are the only ones who are sure of receiving a 
blessing. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—An exchange infers that 
“the only minister who has a congregation in 
which the males preponderate in Allegheny 
is the chaplain of the penitentiary.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MgssIAH, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, September 23, serv- 
ices at 11 A. M. 


Unity CHurncH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, September 23, services at 10:45 
A.M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, September 238, services at 
10:40 A.M, | 

ALL Sous CHuRCH, corner Oakwood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, September 23, serv- 
ices at 11 a. M.; Subject: “ New Material 
for Religion.” Bible Class, 7:30 Friday even- 
ing. 

Unity Cuurcn, HInspaLtE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, September 23, services 
at 10:45 a. mM. Rev. Chester Covell will 
preach. 


THE WomMaAn’s UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
will hold its first meeting of the season at All 
Souls Church on Thursday September 27. 
Miss Emma Dupee, leader. Topic: “The 
King’s Daughters.” 


——— 


Are you weak and weary, overworked and 
tired? Hood’s Sarsaparillais just the medi- 
cine you need to purify and quicken your 
blood and to give you appetite and strength. 
100 doses, ‘$1. 


_ FOR SALE.—A ‘secondhand Autocopyist 
in good order and nearly new, at a reduced 
price. Does excellent work. Western Uni- 
tarian.§. 8. Society, 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


“*T can heartily say to an young man who is ‘want- 
ing good employment, work for Johnson & Co., fol- 
low their instruction and you will succeed.” So writes 
an-agent‘of B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main st., Rich- 

-mond, Va., and that’s the way all of their men talk. 


wy ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Un 


Romances, Lyrics and Sonnets from the Poetic Works 


Fortune’s Fool. By Julian Hawthorne. Boston: Tick- 


Harvard Vespers. Addresses to Harvard Students by 


What the Wind Told to the Tree-Tops. By Alice Wil- 


BOOKS .RECELVED. | 
Ali books sent for notice by publishers will be 


Ph. D., Chicago: The Clark & Longley Co. Cloth, 
WEL.  CURNO ssa risnds Wei ce sees ica Gets eee ck Tal 50c. 


A Theistic Refutation of the Divinity 
of Christ. By Richard M. Mitchell. Chicago: Pub- 
lished by the author. Cloth, pp. 385. Price...-.. $1.50 


Lac ram By Chas. Latimer, C. E. Chi- 


cago: C. Jones. Paper, pp. 31. Price...... 25c. 


of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 189. 
FEOOD cmacdacc cavhosccucadassecuusabeutysneumsuses $1.00 


nor &Co, Paper, pp.4%7. Price..............- 50c 


the Preachers to the University. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 
MG, Weck ckcsdckces ocicacceusasisicnn. ere 1.00 


liams Brotherton. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
ClOED. DD. GE, PROB. ac cnccdccncesscs actiwsdenged $1.25 


Lessons On the Old Testament. By Rey. Geo. F.. Piper. 
Part First. Abraham—Saul. Boston: Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society. Paper, pp. 110. ) 


A Hand-book of Temperance. By Charles F. Dale. 
Published for the Unitarian Church Temperance So- 
ciety. Boston: Unitarian Sunday-school Society. 
Paper, pp. 36. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 


Sufferers are not ey aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by aohng Dixon & Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


Among the supplementary features, unequaled 
for concise and trustworthy information, are 


KR Biographical Dictionary 
giving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted Per- 
sons of ancient-‘and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 
locating and describing 25,000 Places; ‘and'a Vo- 
cabulary. of the names of Noted 7 


Fictitious Persons and Places. 

The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 

Webster excels in SYNONYMS which are appro- 
priately found in the body of the work. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


containing 32,000 words and phrases, and illustrated 
with 670 wood cuts, will be mailed to any address for 
24 cents. Not sold by booksellers. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
4 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To eacha Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 


cents; 10 copies for 25 cen 
13° : No. 20 Emerson. 


Clubs. Pre by Ellen D. Hale. M 
u per bi! pilen | 


for i conte by C KERR & CO., Pub- 


‘Bach tract 14 to aye ag long. Price of each, 5 


No. 21 Martineau. 
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Good Housekeeping. 
FOR 1838. 


In Volume Eight of Goon HovsskEErine com- 
mencing with the issue for November 10, 1888, Num- 
ber 92, the able writers who have been prominent on 
its list of contributors, and who are recognized ele- 
ments of its phenomenal prosperity and success, will 
continue their favors. New writers are being sup- 
plemented constantly, when entertaining and instruc- 
tive papers are offered to an extent that enables Good 
Housekeeping to keep not only abreast with the times 
in all matters pertaining to the Interests of the High- 
er Life of the Household in the Homes of the World, 
but to leave far behind in the struggle for achieve- 


ment and success, its many imitators and ‘would-be 
competitors. 


One ofthe new features will be a series of papers by 
Maria Parloa, under thetitle of 


“From the Soup Tureen to the 
Pudding |Dish,” 


In which details—from the plain to the most elabo- 
rate—will be practically and entertainingly discussed 


and made useful to all housewives and househusbands 
as well. 


A series of papers on 


“ Quaker Housekeeping,” 


Which has received wide acknowledgment as being 
the most perfect system of housekeeping known, will 
be the relation of the experience of a New England 
Quakeress, and of her actual accomplishments in her 
little world of housekeeping life. These papers can- 
not fail of being very serviceable to our readers, while 
they will be a unique feature of our Fortnightly bills 
of fare. They are prepared by a venerable and vene- 
rated member of an old-time Quaker family, under 
the title of ‘Quaker Housekeeping, being a relation 
of Experience in Housekeeping which furnishes plen- 


tiful, appetizing, and healthful family food, at an 
average expense of 


TEN CENTS A MEAL 


To each member of the family,” by a New England 
Quakeress. A brief series of papers on 


‘*Manual Training in the Household.’ 


Having for illustrative subjects the cardinal principles 
of the Kindergarten, as now popularly taught in 
schools and families, will be given. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE. 


An interesting and valuable Series of papers, by 
Mrs. C. K. Munroe, on Table Etiquette, will appear in 
Volume VIII. of Good HovusEKerrrine, which com- 
mences with the iesue for November 10, of which No. 
1 will treat of The Laying of the Table-cloth, Table 
Napery, etc.; No. 2 of The Duties of the Host and 
Hostess; No. 3 of the Etiquette of Small Things, and 
No. 4 of What to do with the Children at Table. These 
papers have been prepared at the request of the 
management of Goop HousEKEEPING, in response to 
applications from many of its readers for reliable in- 
formation on the points which the subjects cover. 
They will add much to the appetizing features of the 
Bill of Fare now in preparation for our forthcoming 
volume. 

Other features of practical value will be introduced 
as opportunity may offer and occasion require. Briefly 
stated, Goop HousgKEEPINe will continue to keep the 
place it has so successfully held from ‘the start, at 
the head of the procession of serial publications.de- 
voted to Home Life Blevation and Advancement. — 


CLARK W.-‘BRYAN & CO., Pusuisuers. 


o18 
| No. 19 Theodore Parker. 
Unrry Office, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS . 
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UNITY. 


September 22, 199 


tin 


CULL WEIGHT 
.PUR E. 


Its superior excellence preven in millions of 
homes for more than aj quarteiofacentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. sT. LOUIS 


VALUE, $1.25, PRICE, 50c. 
A BOX OF FINE STATIONERY 


AND 


‘“wroman and Home’’ till Jan. 
1890, all for 50c. 


"Ve have purchased at avery heavy sacrifice sale a 
few hendvel boxes of fine note paper and envelopes, 
such as is soldin the stores tor 35 cents a box. On 
each sheet we have had a handsome design engraved. 
The entire lot figures $1.25, as follows: WoMAN AND 
Home, 1 year, 50 cents; 4months additional, 15 cents; 
note paper, per box, 35 cents; Engraving per box, 25 
cents; total, $1.25. As long as the lot lasts we offer 
WOMAN and HOME, the largest and Best 
Fashion and Home Journal Published, till 
Jan. 1890, 16 Months, and a box of this Ele- 
gan’ Note Paper and Envelopes all for 50 

ents. 
gee We can not agree to hold this offer open long, 
as we have but this one lot of paper and can obtain no 
more. Reference, any publisherin the U.S. Send at 
once, naming this paper. 

Address WOMAN AND HOME, 

ASBURY PARK, N. J 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured- 
Speaking without notes. 

Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
Great inducements to correspondence classes. 

Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind diseases, 
Baniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist, J. M. Buckley, D. D., Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, ene Proctor, the Scientist, and others, 

t t free b | 
es: P Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Make the Baby Laugh, 


whenever Papa and Mamma are in sight, ifit is 
prose y nourished. It is the healthy child’s normal 
eondition. If your baby is not that way, 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


will help you make himso. Woorricu & Co. on lable. 


. ne 7 + 
THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 
By Dr: C. T. Stockwell. “Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt.top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. . : 


‘**One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, andis of great in- 
terest. ecan detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.”"—Omahka World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 

Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copiee, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. | 
The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 

A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 

Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 

Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 

Jones. ‘‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 

the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiving 


difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Transcript. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rey. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


‘It is full of eloquent passages.’"—Wrances Power 
Cobbe. 


‘*The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way.’’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘* The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘*‘ Bread versus Ideas,”’ 
‘“ Presént Sanctities,’’ ‘*The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.’’ Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 30 cents. 


“The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best.”’"—7'he Unitarian. 

‘*The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good.’’—New 
York Evangelist. 

*,.*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price, Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago’ 


is the amount you can get for a small 
WON DERE UL eum if you know just where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ RECORD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send yuu iree sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send THE Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six atone dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana, 
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1453'18 Calhoun Place, eM IS Clark street. @ 
~* CHICAG OZ 


THE 


(SREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ineas: 


Coffees, 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particularsaddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co. 
31.& 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y- 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen. by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, “ Servant of the Lord JesusChrist.” Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in 1757: The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 


COMPANY 


Scriptures, The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc-. 


trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Swedenborg 


Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 


York City. 


PER CENT. PROFIT 28.922" 
: AGENTS 

ON A POPULAR BOOK OF POEMS, BALLADS 

and RONDEAUX, by an American author well known to 

_ readers of leading magazines. Full outfit, including copy of 

the book, confidential terms and list Of other good ks for 

agents mailed to any address for 35 one-cent stamps. 

ABLES H. KERR & .. Publishers, Chicago. 
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nag BOOK! 


ANOTHER NEW LIBERAL 


THE SAFE SIDE: 
' 
A THEISTIC REFUTATION 
OF THE 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


BY RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 


It ¢8 safe to know the truth. 


Price, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


For Sale by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 


—_—_—_—_—__—— 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.— Guiding Nature of the Menta) 
Faculties, 

CHAPTER II.—Natural Depravity. 

CHAPTER III.—The Reasoning and Relivgioue 
Faculties. . 

CHAPTER I[V.—The Christian Religion. 

CHAPTER V.—The Witnesses and Imagination. 

CHAPTER VI.—John the Baptist. 

CHAPTER VII.—Cause of the Crucifixion. 

CHAPTER VIII.—The Teachings of Christ. 

CHAPTER IX.—Josephus. 

CHAPTER X.—Josephus and Jesus of Tiberias 

CHAPTER XI.—St. Paul. 

CHAPTER XII.—St. Paul and the Ascension. 

CHAPTER XIII.—Faith. 

CHAPTER XIV.—The Fourth Gospel. 

CHAPTER XV,.—The Question as Met by Modern 
Authors. 

CHAPTER XVI.—Inertia of Ideas. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Conversion. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—Worldliness. 

CHAPTER XIX.—The Safe Side. 

CHAPTER XX.—Immortality. 

CHAPTER XXI.—Supernatural Supervision. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
AMERICAN 


POULTRY JOURNAL. 


isso. VOLUME 20. 1889. 


Nearly Two Decades of Success | 


The American Poultry Journal is the 


LEADING PUBLICATION 


Of its Class in Ameriea. 


Send for Sample Copy. Subscribe NOW, and get 
the benefit of the special premiums, 
Address :— 


WARD & BATES. 
113 Adams St., Chicago, III. 


the Journal of Industrial Education 


Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen- 
garden Association, is devoted to the **‘ New Edueation” 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price, $1 per 
year. For the nexttwo months the book ‘ THE FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL” given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL. ; 

ANTOINETTE V. H. WAKEMAN, Editor, 
Room 2, Times Building, Chicago, 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S. 


By GILES B. STEBBINS. 200 e pages. 
All about the Te ANU AL rh ithe best 
cheap book onthe 28 Protection side 
Endorsed by the leading newspapers of the coun- 
+ hn edition 25 cents. Handsome cloth ed- 
on on 


fine paper, 75c., mailed. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, KERR MC , Publishers and Booksellers, Chicage- 


CURE::. DEAF S=:==; 


Cusnionsp Ear Drum 
Whi heard distinctly. 

Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 

or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Name this pape 
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E COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 

the Yo of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpail 
for 2cstamp. Address, THz New IpEat, Spencer, 


